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Views on 


MONG the significant happenings in 
the municipal field during the past 


month were state supreme court de- 
cisions holding that a city does not have the 
right to collect union dues and upholding an 
ordinance forbidding city employees to join 
unions (p.86); passage by the Georgia and 
Tennessee legislatures of county-manager 
charters for two counties, creation of the 
post of chief administrative officer in San 
Diego County, and steps toward the adoption 
of new charters in Atlanta, Boston, Denver, 
Minneapolis, New Haven, and Richmond 
(p.83); publication by a federal agency of 
a checklist for reviewing local subdivision 
controls (p.89); adoption of a municipal tax 
on real estate transfers (p.82); action taken 
in several cities toward providing off-street 
municipal parking lots (p.86); and the an- 
nexation of one square mile or more by 25 
cities during 1946 (p.82). 

Higher operating costs in some cities are 
caused by the large volume of street mainte- 
nance and repair work that was deferred 
during the war. The use of low-cost repair 
methods makes it possible to renew and pro- 
long the life of pavements at a considerable 
saving as compared with replacement of the 
pavement (p.77). 

In-service training at the administrative 
level can and does produce tangible as well 
as intangible results in improving manage- 
ment-employee relations, techniques of super- 
vision, quality and quantity of work per- 
formed, and relations with the public. The 
experience of more than one city shows that 
if in-service training is properly organized 
and administered the department heads and 
supervisory personnel can easily be sold on 
the need and the value for such training 
(p.79). 

It is fairly safe to predict that by the end 
of another decade few large cities will permit 
street parking in downtown business dis- 
tricts. The ban probably will be applied 


the News 


gradually as additional off-street parking 
space is made available. Surveys show that 
an extremely small percentage of the shop- 
pers in the business district come to the 
center of large cities in private cars (p.86). 

Regulations for carrying out the federal- 
aid hospital program have been issued but 
it appears that municipal hospitals may have 
a low priority. Another bottleneck for cities 
is that construction grants cannot be made 
until a state hospital agency has surveyed 
the hospital requirements, considered appli- 
cations of municipal sponsors, and produced 
a hospital construction plan that meets with 
the approval of the United States Public 
Health Service. So far only one state has 
completed the necessary survey. If a city 
needs a new hospital or an addition to an 
existing hospital, it would generally seem 
desirable for the city government rather than 
a nonprofit group to apply for federal aid 
and operate the hospital after it is completed 
(p.69). 

Officials of cities that have accumulated 
stacks of records not currently used will find 
useful suggestions in the leading article in 
this issue (p.66) . . . A recent report by the 
National Bureau of Standards and the per- 
formance standards now being prepared by 
the National Housing Agency should be 
extremely useful to local officials in revising 
building codes (p.73) .. . In the future more 
and more cities will emphasize the social 
and economic aspects of long-term planning. 
In California a state agency is helping cities. 
to make plans for their economic develop- 
ment, and the guide which has been issued 
may help other cities to find out what makes 
them tick (p.84) . . . Milwaukee is one of 
a half dozen cities which have recently com- 
pleted comprehensive plans for their orderly 
redevelopment to help stop the flight of resi- 
dents to the suburbs. Milwaukee’s plan for 
rezoning may have a lesson for other cities 
(p.84). 
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How to Handle Municipal Records 


By WILLIAM J. VAN SCHREEVEN* 
Head Archivist, Virginia State Library, Richmond 


duced at a faster rate than custodians 

can care for them. This is true of 
federal records which are now computed at 
millions of cubic feet; it is true to a lesser 
extent of state records; and it is also true 
of municipal records. The federal govern- 
ment has finally erected a National Archives 
building to care for its records; most states 
have archival agencies or historical societies 
whose main purpose is to take care of the 
state’s non-current records; municipalities, 
however, still continue to use attics, base- 
ments and hallways to file their non-current 
papers. 

A few municipalities with modern build- 
ings have, for the present, adequate space, 
but the flow of paper continues, and a build- 
ing with ample space today may well be 
crowded in the next few years. The answer 
does not necessarily lie in the erection of a 
larger building, but rather in approaching 
the record problem with thought for the 
present and a plan for the future. Most 
municipalities have either evolved a proper 
way of handling current records, or have 
installed a scientific records system. In gen- 
eral taxes are billed on time, deeds carefully 
registered, licenses tabulated and all the day- 
by-day work of a municipality is done with 
the same efficiency that the citizen expects 
of a well-run business. 


The non-current records, that is records 
not needed in the daily work of the munici- 
pality, are the records that present problems 
of care and handling to the administrator. 
Set forth below are a few suggestions as to 
the filing and storage of such records, their 


Pisces’ records are actually being pro- 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Van Schreeven holds a 
master’s degree from the University of Iowa, and 
has studied archives and records at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of London. Prior to 
coming to the Virginia State Library, he served for 
two years at the National Archives in Washington, 
D.C. 


preservation and reduction, and the possi- 
bility of utilizing microphotography in muni- 
cipal record work. The suggestions are 
wholly concerned with non-current records, 
for it would be presumptuous for an archiv- 
ist to tell any administrator how to run his 
office or how to arrange the papers and 
books used in the current business of his 
office. Thus in the discussion of micro- 
photography no mention is made of the pos- 
sibility of using microfilm to keep an up-to- 
date record of transactions conducted in an 
office. Banks use microphotography in this 
manner as for example in making a copy of 
all cancelled checks before they are returned 
to the writer. Municipalities could easily 
use microfilm in a similar way; but this is 
essentially an administrative and not an ar- 
chival problem. 


Preservation of Records 


The excellent manner in which most 
municipalities maintain current records is, 
unfortunately, all too often not the case with 
non-current records. The pressure of affairs 
and the demands for service make it under- 
standable that the official’s concern is to 
serve the immediate needs and demands of 
the public. Yet the citizens of a municipality 
have a vital interest in the older records, 
and their importance should not be lost 
sight of in the need to keep up with the 
work of the day. Some records are of such 
an ephemeral nature that they are not only 
non-current almost immediately, but value- 
less as historic records; other records for 


fiscal or legal reasons need to be preserved 


for only certain periods of time, and other 
records should definitely be permanently 
preserved. 

Ephemeral records such as routine cor- 
respondence, memoranda, material duplicated 
in another form or another department, etc. 
etc. could be disposed of almost immediately, 
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subject to legal and accounting requirements. 
A program of weeding nonessential material 
out of the files immediately should save 
both space and labor. Records of nonper- 
manent value which must be retained for 
varying periods of time, such as until the 
end of the fiscal year or until audited could 
be stamped “Destroy Jan. 1948” etc., and 
removed from the files on that date. 

It will be necessary for custodians to de- 
termine which records are ephemeral, tempo- 
rary, or permanent. The last group, perma- 
nent records, should be accorded special at- 
tention. They should be retained in an ade- 
quate fireproof storage room discussed be- 
low or deposited with the state archival 
agency or historical society. Among records 
which might be considered of permanent 
value are charters, ordinances, minutes of 
the governing body, contracts, deeds, bond 
registers, vital statistics, tax records, princi- 
pal journals and ledgers, plats, appraisals, 
executive correspondence, and the like. Here 
again the custodian should think of the pos- 
sible future administrative or legal value 
the records might have in supplying the 
public with information. Often older rec- 
ords are needed in litigation in which the 
municipality is a party. 

Important also is the possible historical 
value of the records. Many towns and cities 
have a long, proud history; but few have 
had their histories written largely because 
the older records are inaccessible or lacking. 
Many histories have been written of Euro- 
pean cities, and certainly until World War 
II, many European cities maintained impres- 
sive municipal archives. Thus the chief 
municipal officer should consult a trained 
historian or archivist before he engages in a 
program of record reduction. He should 
secure an opinion as to the historical value 
of ephemeral and temporary records which 
he feels certain he could discard. 

Very often there is a substantial group of 
citizens interested in local history. Such a 
group could be of value to municipal officers 
in the care of local records, and indeed the 
historic records of a town or city might well 
form the nucleus of the collections of a local 
historical society. Naturally the municipal 


officers should insist that any records that 
might be deposited in a local historical 
society or archival agency should be located 
in an adequate, fireproof building. 


Filing and Storage 


All too often non-current records which 
custodians feel must be retained are dumped 
into cardboard containers or transfer boxes 
and transferred to some basement room, at- 
tic, or corridor. Here the records are subject 
to the ravages of time and are a constant 
fire hazard. Every municipal building should 
have a fireproof vault or storage room where 
the permanent records could be housed. The 
National Fire Protection Association of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, could offer some sug- 
gestions, and the matter of fire protection is 
discussed in various publications of the 
National Archives. The record storage room 
should be completely fireproof and equipped 
with metal shelving and filing equipment. 
Care should be taken to guard against damp- 
ness and possible flooding from clogged 
drains or water pipes. The storage room 
should preferably be air conditioned, with 
a filter system to remove dust, dirt and 
smoke fumes from the air. In a warm, moist 
climate humidity control is a necessity, for 
mold rapidly forms on paper when even 
slightly moist. Silverfish and other insect 
pests should be guarded against. Occasional 
fumigation should accomplish this purpose. 

Although these requirements seem so 
elaborate as to be impossible, it should be 
remembered that the records of a people are 
priceless and unique. Once destroyed they 
cannot be called back into being. The very 
least protection that should be given such 
records is a clean, safe, fireproof storage 
room. In any program for a new municipal 
building the chief administrator should see 
that the architects provide not only the 
space needed for the daily, current work, but 
also a room or vault which might be de- 
voted exclusively to the storage of records. 
It might be possible to assign each division 
or agency certain space in this room which 
should be under the custody of a single indi- 
vidual. A brief list or inventory should be 
prepared of the material so deposited so 
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that it will not be necessary to scurry from 
basement to attic to uncover a needed non- 
current record. 

In some cases the municipality may not 
be able to provide adequate, fireproof quar- 
ters for the older records. The state archival 
agency or historical society often will be glad 
to. cooperate with the municipality and to 
accept on deposit the older, historical rec- 
ords. Indeed most archivists would be glad 
to be called in and to assist municipalities 
in their record problems. For example an 
archivist can recommend suitable inks and 
papers for those records considered worthy 
of permanent preservation. Important rec- 
ords such as minuté books, ledgers and the 
like should be kept on 100 per cent rag 
paper, and a type of permanent ink not 
affected by light should be used. Some at- 
tention should be given to filing folders in 
which the papers are placed. Folders made 
of ground wood pulp should be avoided as 
not only injurious to the paper they come 
into contact with (because of the high acid 
content of the folders) but because such 
folders are in the long run more expensive 
than a better grade folder which will outlast 
ground wood pulp folders. 

Important and valuable documents that 
are breaking up should be restored if possi- 
ble. The best method of restoration is the 
lamination process using cellulose acetate 
foil combined with a high grade tissue. Such 
restoration can only be done on a machine 
especially devised for such work. Thousands 
of pages of Virginia’s county and local rec- 
ords have been restored by the Barrow lami- 
nation process. In all cases this has pre- 
served the old and worn records so that they 
may not only be used by the present genera- 
tion but also by the citizens of the future. 


Use of Microfilm 


Banks, newspapers, libraries and archival 
establishments have long used micropho- 
tography as a means of greatly reducing the 
bulk of written and printed materials. Copies 
may be made on either 35mm. or 16mm. 
film — the latter size would be normally 
used in copying municipal records. It is 
possible to copy 3,000 letter sized documents 
on a roll of film that would fit in the palm 
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of one’s hand. The saving in space is calcy- 
lated at the rate of 160 to 1. The contents 
of 160 standard letter-sized filing cabinets 
which take 1,200 square feet of floor space 
could be microfilmed, and the film stored in 
a single cabinet. One enthusiastic supplier 
of microphotographic equipment estimates 
that a stack of records as high as the Empire 
State Building could be reduced on micro- 
film to a size comparable to a standard filing 
cabinet. 


The legibility of the film copy on a read- - 


ing machine is equal to that of the original. 
If a full size copy of an individual document 
is needed, it is easy to make a projection 
print, i.e. an enlarged copy on photographic 
paper, from the film. 

Photographic copies of public records are 
accepted as evidence in most states, but the 
administrative officer of a municipality 
should make certain that microfilm copies 
have the force of the original before the law. 
The older statutes on the photographic re- 
production of records should be examined 
and perhaps rewritten so as to include 
microphotography. 

Many municipalities with cramped quar- 
ters and with important records that should 
be preserved will find microphotography a 
logical answer to their problem. This is par- 
ticularly true where floor space is expensive 
and hard to obtain. It is not necessary to 
buy elaborate microphotographic equipment. 
Except in the case of libraries and archival 
agencies, it is cheaper to either rent the 
equipment on a monthly basis, or to contract 
with one of the several firms now in this 
business to make all the accrued copies at 
one time. The only equipment really neces- 
sary would then be a film storage cabinet 
(with proper humidity controls), and a read- 
ing machine. All film used in public record 
work is non-inflammable safety acetate film 
which if properly processed and stored will 
last as long as the best grade rag paper. 

Microfilming also may be used to make 
“security copies” of vital municipal records. 
Even though the originals are to be perma- 
nently preserved, a security copy may be 
made on microfilm to guard against any 
possible disaster which might destroy the 
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original. The security copy is normally de- 
posited in some place removed from the 
municipal building. In the event of a dis- 
asterous fire, civil commotion, falling air- 
craft or any other disaster which might de- 
stroy the municipal building, a copy of the 
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most important records still would be in 
existence. Such a precaution is worthy of 
consideration, and indeed if the entire field 
of municipal records be considered with care 
and thoughtful attention future generations 
of citizens will have cause to be grateful. 


Federal Aid for Local Hospitals 


By VANE M. HOGE* 
Chief, Division of Hospital Facilities, United States Public Health Service 


Regulations on which the federal-state-local hospital program will 
be based were recently issued by the U.S. Public Health Service. 


Construction Act last summer is a 
symbol of a developing public attitude 
regarding the health of the nation. Today, 
more than ever before, hospitals face a 
broad responsibility towards society. At the 
same time, society must contribute its share 
to the over-all planning for an adequate dis- 
tribution of hospitals and health centers 
throughout the nation. 
Under the hospital act the federal govern- 
ment is authorized to undertake the most 


[co passage of the Hospital Survey and 


comprehensive hospital planning and con- ~ 


struction program ever attempted by any 
nation. But while this is a federally spon- 
sored program, its success in any state will 
depend to a considerable extent upon the 
degree of participation by the state and its 
communities. The federal role is primarily 
one of guidance. To the state and the com- 
munity belongs the responsible task of carry- 
ing out this program. 

The legislation authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $375,000,000 during the next five 
years for the building of hospitals and health 
centers where they are most needed. It 
further stipulates that federal funds are to 
be met by nonfederal funds on a one-third 





* Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Hoge, medical director of 
the United States Public Health Service, has a 
master’s degree in business administration from the 
University of Chicago where he attended the 
school of hospital administration. Commissioned 
in the Public Health Service in 1929, he established 
the hospital facility section in the USPHS in 1941, 
and during the war was in charge of surveys and 
construction of hospitals and nurses’ homes. 


to two-thirds basis. Thus, with complete state 
participation the total expenditure for the 
nationwide hospital program should approxi- 
mate $1,125,000,000. 

This appears to be a substantial sum to 
spend for building hospitals and health fa- 
cilities. The need, however, is much greater 
than most people realize. In spite of the 
real progress that has been made in raising 
the health standards of the nation, there 
are still many areas where proper health 
facilities are not available to our citizens. 

The best equipped and most abundant 
facilities are concentrated in the wealthiest 
states and metropolitan areas, and the least 
adequate facilities in rural and economically 
distressed sections. In approximately 40 per 
cent of the nation’s 3,000 counties, repre- 
senting 15,000,000 people, there are no regis- 
tered hospitals. Many of the hospitals which 
are registered fall below standards that could 
and should be achieved. Although a com- 
pletely equipped hospital may not neces- 
sarily be required in every town and county, 
provision should be made for the type of 
modern well-equipped health facility which 
would best meet the needs of that area. 

In contrast with the existing shortage of 
hospitals which is generally most apparent 
in rural areas, the lack of adequate public 
health facilities is evident everywhere. Four 
out of every 10 counties have no full-time 
public health services. And altogether too 
many of the existing public health centers 
are housed in cellars of courthouses, in con- 
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demned buildings, and in otherwise unde- 
sirable places. Not only are these facilities 
badly located, but they are for the most part 
so poorly equipped that instead of helping, 
they handicap public health officers. With 
the greater emphasis now being placed on 
preventive medicine, a program of providing 
well-equipped facilities for public health 
practice becomes imperative. 

It is obvious that if this country is to 
have good health and medical care, hospitals 
and health centers which are the workshops 
of medicine must be provided. This is the 
goal of the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act, a major advance in health legis- 
lation. In agreement with the modern con- 
cept that health is not merely an individual 
problem, this Act sets up a program calling 
for teamwork all along the line — com- 
munity, state, and federal. 

As its name implies, the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act has two broad pur- 
poses. First, it helps the states to survey their 
over-all needs and to make master plans for 
hospitals and health facilities which will meet 
these needs. Second, it provides assistance 
to states for the next five years in construc- 
tion necessary to carry out these plans. 

To accoinplish this two-fold aim the Act 
authorizes a federal appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 to assist with the surveys and planning 
and $75,009,000 annually for the five-year 
period starting July 1, 1946, to assist with 
construction. To date, $2,350,000 has been 
appropriated for the survey and planning 
phase of the program. No funds have yet 
been appropriated for construction. How- 
ever, the President, in his current budget 
request, has asked Congress to appropriate 
$50,000,000 for the 1947-48 fiscal year for 
construction. 

State, political subdivisions of the state, 
and voluntary non-profit organizations may 
apply for funds to build hospitals, public 
health centers, and related health facilities 
under this program. ‘Related facilities” in- 
clude laboratories, out-patient departments, 
nurses’ homes, and training and central serv- 
ice facilities operated in connection with a 
hospital. “Construction” is broadly defined 
to include: construction of new buildings; 
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expansion, remodelling, and alteration of 
existing buildings; and purchase of initia] 
equipment for any such new or existing 
facilities. 

The program authorized by the Act is a 
grant-in-aid program. Each state, each 
county, each community has the job of car- 
rying it out. Over-all administration is a 
responsibility of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, who 
receives consultation and service from the 
Federal Hospital Council. The Council is 
composed of eight members, four of whom 
are outstanding in health and hospital fields 
and four of whom are representatives of the 
consumers of hospital care. An advisory 
council, composed of persons active in the 
many phases of hospital planning and con- 
struction and of persons who are familiar 
with rural and urban needs for hospital 
services, has been appointed to assist the 
Federal Hospital Council. 

The Surgeon General, with the approval 
of the Federal Hospital Council, has recently 
issued specific regulations on which the hos- 
pital program will be based. These regula- 
tions cover the size, distribution and type 
of hospitals which may be built, construction 
standards, means of providing facilities for 
all persons regardless of race, creed, or 
color, and for those unable to pay, and 
methods of determining priority of projects 
in a state plan, in order that hospitals will 
be built where they are most needed. 

“How can we get a hospital in our com- 
munity?” This is the question that immedi- 
ately comes to mind of chief municipal ad- 
ministrators in relation to this program. It 
should be understood that in the course of 
action outlined by the legislation, compre- 
hensive statewide surveys must be com- 
pleted and plans drawn up and approved 
before any consideration can be given to 
actual construction. 

To carry out the survey and planning 
operation, an official state agency and an 
advisory council to assist the agency must 
be designated by the state. In almost all of 
the states, such groups have already been 
named. The presence of the advisory coun- 
cil assures broad representation of all in- 
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terested groups within the state. The state 
is entitled to receive federal funds for one- 
third of the survey and planning expendi- 
tures upon approval of its application by the 
Surgeon General. This amount must fall 
within the state allotment, which is made 
on the basis of population. 

After completion of a comprehensive sur- 
vey of hospitals and related health facilities, 
the next step is the preparation of a master 
construction plan designed to meet the needs 
revealed by the survey. The plan which is 
prepared by the state agency must conform 
to the official regulations. When its plan 
has been approved by the Surgeon General, 
the state is prepared to start on the second 
phase of the program — the actual building 
of the needed facilities. 

While survey funds are distributed solely 
on a population basis, construction allot- 
ments are determined by a formula involving 
two factors —- population and per capita 
income. The formula is weighted in such a 
way that states with lower per capita in- 
comes, where the need is greatest, receive 
more money per capita than do the wealthier 
States. 

Any city or civic organization seeking con- 
struction funds for a hospital should apply 
through its state agency to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral. Application forms for this purpose are 
available at the state agency. To be eligible 
to receive assistance, the project for which 
the funds are requested must have been 
listed as being needed in the master con- 
struction plan. Included in the application 
should be plans and specifications for the 
facility to be built, and assurance of finan- 
cial support not only for construction, but 
also for maintenance and operation of the 
facility when completed. After approval of 
the application, federal funds may be 
granted to meet one-third of construction 
costs. 

While it is necessary to wait for the ap- 
proval of the state plan before applications 
for construction projects can be considered, 
there is much that could and should be ac- 
complished on a local level during the in- 
terim period. One of the first steps that 
should be taken is the appointment of a 


- 


special committee, or utilization of an exist- 
ing committee familiar with hospital and 
health problems, to assist the state agency in 
determining local health conditions. What 
are the facts in your city? What are the 
most urgent health needs? Are there suffi- 
cient hospitals? Are hospital services avail- 
able to everyone, regardless of race, creed, 
or color or ability to pay? Is there an ade- 
quate number of doctors, nurses, dentists? 

Services in’existing hospitals and health 
centers should be studied with a view toward 
possible improvements. Thought should be 
given to the types of additional hospitals 
needed. The location of new hospitals should 
be carefully considered for transportation 
convenience, accessibility of utilities, and 
future development of the immediate area. 

Provision of medical services for those 
unable to pay is of particular concern to 
municipal officials. The problem is two- 
fold — the presence of adequate facilities 
and personnel for such care and the costs 
involved. Where municipal hospitals are 
not available for care of the indigent, special 
arrangements are usually made for such pa- 
tients with community institutions. In either 
case the relative adequacy of such services 
must be considered. A comprehensive study 
of over-all hospital costs may possibly result 
in discovering improved ways and means of 
maintaining adequate standards and deriving 
maximum benefits from the expenditure of 
public funds. 

The existing public health structure is a 
vital factor having a direct bearing on the 
health of the community. This too is 
of special interest to city administrators. 
What services are available? Do they serve 
all community health needs? Is the public 
health center conveniently located, modern, 
and well equipped, or are these vital services 
carried on in an out-of-the-way ramshackle 
building which lacks the proper equipment 
necessary to fully do the job? Is there 
coordination of public health services and 
hospital activities? When there is such co- 
ordination, through the exchange of medical 
services, personnel, and equipment, the 
health of the community inevitably benefits. 
Frequently this coordination becomes more 
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‘than justa working arrangement inimany » tion’s;health standards through the provision 
‘towns’ and’ counties throughout ‘the nation of hospitals, and health centers where: they 
the ‘public health’ unit vis.-actually shouséd ‘are most :needed,! the Act, must have;ithe 
‘in ‘the~hospital, eventhough the hospital continued support of the same groups at: the 
May ‘not*be tax supported.) <)>»! community: level. 
‘These’ and ‘many’ other questions will-sug- Such support should mot be lacking. Ibi is 
gest’ themselvés. Thé analysis*made by the clearly evident that without hospitals it will 
State agency conduéting ‘the’ ’survey and be impossible to bring the benefits of health 
planning phase of the Hospital’program’ will .54vlng, Sciences ‘to, the: people...) W ithout hos- 
help ‘the community understand its ‘health pitals - er pa enpestibie a — the 
problenis. Any preliminary groundwork by aren rn oe oe mr: bas — \ 
a local group or, organization will serve as'a peste ams CRE PeSpORR NY! Mee pees IAS 
modern, . well-equipped ;. facilities! rests -pri- we 
basis for. more. intelligent planning by the marily’ with the people. Jt, is vitally impor- ne 
city in the future, tant, therefore, that local gavernments do Ve 
‘From the very start, the Hospital Survey all within their, power ‘to bring the problem ti 
and Construction Act has had. the support pefore the people. And. with the whole. al 
of hospital and medical.groups as, well.as hearted cooperation of. the public, in general, tit 
that of, farm, labor, and. welfare organiza- we. will be -well on our way towards our fa 
tions. To achieve its goal of raising the na- goal of creating a healthier America. m 
re 
iy he 
WHERE DO. WE GO FROM HERE? A 
Wc do we go from here? I hope that it is in the direction of better . 
understanding between those who hold public office and those who foot 4 
the bill —-.that highway is wide open and nearly. untrod. The taxpayer - 
gets a lot for his money but he doesn’t get it when and where he wants it nor 
does he get enough of what he wants. The. point at which we as taxpayers really inj 
meet up with you.as public officials,is where your visible services come to our (s 
attention, The popularity of office holders drops whenever the voters encounter = 
faulty management of city affairs., Examples of bad. public relations are absence a 
of traffic policemen where traffic control is needed; streets pitted with holes ele 
through lack of maintenance; ,oyer-crowded hospitals; and inconsistent. garbage ni: 
collection. Undoubtedly, many. of you are, impatiently waiting to demand how 
you.get these things, when you haven't the money. I: believe city officials should str 
follow the example of, industrial management, .Stockholders in,a,private business _, Pr 
are, informed exactly.,why,more money is needed and they. act, intelligently on 
that information. [would recommend that:if you.are going anywhere.at all from. be 
, here..that you make an effort to get. your shareholder,—- your, taxpayer. on, th 
your side. Begin. to spruce up your services at the point, of contact with him . . . Te 
_,Pull in, the slack, and get ready for cooperation from.the one agency that, can lo 
help you most — the taxpayer — JoHNn D. PENNEKAMP, associate editor, The . _ SO} 
Miami Herald, in an address at the annual conference of the Florida League of in 
Municipalities on November 26, 1946. Ser log 
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Current Municipal Problems 


The Preparation ‘and: Revision 
of Building Codes © 


HAT progress, has, been made. in mod- 

ernizing building, codes? Considerable 
work) had been, done but, there is still:a long 
way to go \in revising codes, to, reflect. ad- 
vances in building, materials, and: construc- 
tion methods... While. a, number of cities have 
already, made. such. revisions, home produc- 
tion is lagging in many Cities. because. of the 
failure of those cities, to. bring, their | out- 
moded codes up, to;date,. 

Code restrictions have had an especialy 
retarding effect on. producers of prefabricated 
houses, according to the National Housing 
Agency. These restrictions include: 


1. Excessive requirements for minimum floor 
space, ceiling heights, and floor loads. 


2. Hostility to dry wall construction (such as 
use of plywood or wallboard instead of plaster). 


3. Code requirements for conventional fram- 
ing interpreted as applicable to. prefabrication 
(such as requiring two-by-four, studding, 16 
inches apart, regardless of type of material or 
panel construction. ). 


5. Local code requirements for plumbing and 
electrical: systems in excess of nationally recog- 
nized. codes; 


6. Restrictions . against prefabricated con- 
struction because, of. preconceived or ;personal 
prejudices. 


Any solution to this local problem ‘must 
be aimed at facilitating action on the part. of 
the local ‘building official’ since the power to 
regulate building, construction isa state and 
local matter. Approximately,80-per cent. of 
some two thousand local building codes now 
in effect. contain some provision enabling 
local building officials, to accept a, material 
or construction not specifically authorized 
by the code provided they can be convinced 
that it meets the performance requirements 
implied in the code. Most alternates which 
ate appropriate for residential construction 
could be allowed by appropriate resort to 





the so-called ‘“‘escape” clauses. ‘The extent 


to: which it :'may be- possible «and advisable 


to. extend the use ‘of: such’ clauses) depends 


upon the background and: experience of! the 
building code: official and the technical coun- 
sel which canbe made available to’ him:)' 
One of the main difficulties is the lack of 
agreement on the evidence that must be'sup- 
plied to Show that the alternate meets. the 


_requirement stated or implied»in ‘the local 


cede; 'This.is a large obstacle since the local 
code usually specifies the kind, size; and ar- 
rangement of materials that are acceptable 
for housing rather than the performance re- 
quirements such as the strength, fire resist- 
ance, water resistance, vapor resistance, dur- 
ability, etc. Another important obstacle is 
that uniform methods of analysis or ‘test 
have not been established’ to determine 
whether a material or structure in actual 
service will meet the necessary performance 
requirements. 

There seems to be a growing realization 
on the part of both the’ building officials 
and the proponents of new materials and 
methods. of: construction: that some form of 
regional or national board review is needed. 
If: such a board. were operating, the /pro- 
ponent’ could submit technical data: to.'de- 
sribe his. material or assembly together with 
test, experience, and other data and obtain 
an, impartial finding as to the probable per- 
formance under stated conditions of environ- 
ment and use|: The board: could make certi- 
flied. copies, of its | review) teports: available 
upon. request to-assist local building. officials 
of other cities in reaching a conclusion jas, to 
acceptability under his,code...To help meet 
this need, the Building Officials. Conference 
of America, Inc., has taken, steps to assist 
communities in the administration of, build- 
ing laws and regulations, provide uniform 
testing procedures, and make the result of 
the tests known to building officials. 

The National Housing Agency is now 
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completing pioneer work in the preparation 
of a set of performance standards. These 
standards, to be published soon by the 
NHA and the Office of the Housing Expe- 
diter, consist of requirements for physical 
properties of materials, working stresses 
used in calculations, testing procedures, and 
methods by which strength is determined: 
(a) structural analysis, (b) comparison with 
other constructions, and (c) tests. They also 
set forth design loading requirements for, 
and minimum acceptable performances of, 
floor, wall, partition, ceiling, and roof ele- 
ments of houses. This report will supple- 
ment Section 102 of the recently published 
Building Code Requirements for New Dwell- 
ing Construction (see below), by providing 
a “yardstick” by which “materials and 
methods not specifically authorized” may be 
reviewed and approved by building officials. 

The inclusion in any building code of the 
provisions set forth in Section 102 together 
with the use of the performance standards 
will be a forward step. It should result in 
lowering resistance to approving new mate- 
rials and methods. It is likely that much 
of the present resistance will vanish in thin 
air after the full import of the performance 
standards is recognized by building officials. 

The report entitled Building Code Re- 
quirements for New Dwelling Construction 
issued January 1, 1947, by the National 
Bureau of Standards contains recommenda- 
tions prepared by the technical staffs of the 
National Housing Agency and its constitu- 
ents in consultation with the National 
Bureau of Standards, other government 
agencies, and interested private groups. The 
report covers the requirements recommended 
for new dwelling construction only — as 
distinguished from commercial, institutional, 
or industrial buildings. Its primary purpose 
is to assist local building officials in revising 
building codes or in creating new ones. In 
most cases the suggested code requirements 
will be used in conjunction with existing 
codes. However, the publication standing 
alone may be used as a building code when 
supplemented by additional requirements 
necessary for the safety and health of the 
community as a whole. The requirements 
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are intended to apply to structures no more 
than two and one-half stories in height. The 
recommendations in this report call for the 
minimum that should be required by law 
to protect health and safety. This is to be 
distinguished from other minimum property 
requirements which take additional factors 
into consideration, over and above code 
requirements, such as livability, good taste, 
and economic standards for maintaining 
value and protecting investment. 

A cooperative effort involving the Office 
of Housing Expediter, National Housing 
Agency, and the United States Public Health 
Service is under way to obtain basic data 
for modernizing codes covering individual 
sewage disposal systems. Experimental data 
and new ideas will be developed in a full 
scale model set-up at the Cincinnati Labora- 
tories of the United States Public Health 
Service. In addition, field data will be ob- 
tained in representative installations all over 
the United States by actually cleaning out 
selected septic tank installations and observ- 
ing the relative operating characteristics of 
different types of septic tank systems of 
varying ages. This immediate work will be 
useful for the estimated 250,000 homes, ac- 
cording to NHA, that will be built with indi- 
vidual sewage systems in 1947. 

Cities that are planning to adopt or revise 
building codes will find a great deal of use- 
ful information in two guides, one entitled 
Preparation and Revision of Building Codes, 
by George N. Thompson (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1939, 
18pp. 15 cents), and the other entitled /n- 
formation on Sources of Material for Use 
in Preparing and Revising Local Building 
Codes (American Standards Association, 70 
East 45 Street, New York. 1944. 25pp. 
Free). Another useful report issued by the 
American Standards Association is entitled 
Administrative Requirements for Building 
Codes (1946. 15pp. 35 cents). Other useful 
publications of the federal government in- 
clude: (1) Building Code Requirements for 
New Dwelling Construction. 1947. 43pp. 
20 cents. (2) American Standard Building 
Code Requirements for Masonry. 10 cents. 
(3) American Standard Building Code Re- 
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quirements for Minimum Designs, Loads in 
Buildings, and Other Structures. 10 cents. 
(4) Prefabricated Homes. Commercial Stand- 
ard CSE 125-45. 5 cents. All of these pub- 
lications are available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Stamps 
are not acceptable. 

Other regulations are available from the 
American Concrete Institute, 74000 Second 
Boulevard, Detroit, from the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, 
D.C., and from the American Standards 
Association. Among the ASA codes espe- 
cially useful in building code revision are: 
fire tests of building construction and mate- 
rials, building exits code, fire protection and 
fire resistance, chimneys and heating appli- 
ances, light and ventilation, fire extinguish- 
ing equipment, excavation and foundations, 
structural steel, iron and steel other than 
structural, re-enforced gypsum concrete, 
signs and outdoor assembly. City officials 
also may secure from the Federal Housing 
Administration a copy of their property 
standards and minimum construction re- 
quirements. 

In some states, as in Connecticut, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, state building codes 
have been adopted. In Colorado a uniform 
building code including electrical and plumb- 
ing requirements has been prepared by the 
Tri-County Regional Planning Commission 
(1275 Sherman Street, Denver 3). Uniform 
codes prepared by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the Pacific Coast Build- 
ing Officials Conference, and the Southern 
Building Code Congress have been widely 
used by cities. 

The National Bureau of Standards, a cen- 
tral source of unbiased information in this 
field, is continuing its work of evaluating re- 
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search and drafting of recommendations. The 
Bureau has appointed a five-man committee 
representing industry, labor, and govern- 
ment to develop a uniform plumbing code for 
housing. The construction division of the 
Department of Commerce has interested 
itself in the promotion of good building re- 
quirements, having issued Building Code 
Improvements in 1946. 

One of the most significant developments 
in the field of code requirements is the grow- 
ing number of reference standards that are 
available. It is possible to conceive of a 
code as consisting, aside from its adminis- 
trative chapter, of a series of references to 
designated standards, followed in each case 
by further provisions, giving additions, mod- 
ifications, or exceptions, as local officials 
might consider advisable. Thirteen states, 
according to the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, now have statutes in force providing 
clear and definite authority for municipal 
adoption of codes by reference. These states 
are: Alabama, California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, and Washington. 

In addition, several other states have 
statutes relating to municipal codes and 
ordinances which have been interpreted by 
some attorneys as permitting municipal 
adoption by reference but which are not 
entirely clear on the point. In several other 
states, especially those in which municipali- 
ties enjoy broad rule powers, municipal 
adoption of codes by reference is generally 
considered legal, and in some of these this 
view is supported by certain state court 
decisions and by the rulings of the attorneys 
general. The Office of the Housing Expe- 
diter is developing a model bill for the 
adoption of codes by reference. 











News of the Month 





Redent Federal Kutioid Afecting. 
Cities 


OURT Decisions. ‘The’ Supreme Court 
on February 10 ruled that public school 


funds raised through taxes may be used to 


pay’ the transportation of children to 
Catholic parochial schools. ‘The court also 
upheld ‘the Hatch “clean politics” law’s ban 
on political activities by employees’ in the 
federal: government or by~ state’ employees 
whose salaries are paid from grants for fed- 
eral funds, such as for highway aid. 


Fire Prevention. Faced with an average 
annual toll of 10,000 deaths from fire, to- 
gether with property loss which exceeded 
$560,000,000 in 1946, President Truman. is 
sponsoring a nationwide effort to cope with 
the fire menace. The President’s Conference 
on Fire Prevention will be held May 6 to 8 
in Washington. A coordinating committee is 
drafting an agenda for the conference and 
will appoint committees which will prepare 
recommendations to ,be submitted to the 
conference as a whole, Because of his past 
experience as chairman of the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference held last May, 
President Truman has appointed Major Gen- 
eral Philip B. Fleming, federal works ad- 
ministrator, to be general chairman of the 
fire prevention conference. 


Surplus Property. .The War, Assets. Ad- 
ministration on February 6 took away the 
veterans’ priority to, fire, trucks, giving 
municipalities top. priority after _ federal 
agencies. To speed the disposal, of surplus 
airports the WAA has authorized its regional 
directors or zone administrators to award 
surplus airports. Twenty-two rapid treat- 
ment centers will be given free to local 
governments and institutions which now 
operate them. 


Lanham Act Projects. Several bills have 
been introduced in Congress proposing that 
the Federal Works Agency turn over without 
charge to state or local governments any 
Lanham Act projects which the FWA built 


with federal fuihits during the war. Up to’ 


the ‘end ’ of 1946 the FWA had sold 363 
such ‘pfojects, mainly to local governments, 
for about 38 per cent of the original cost: 
The FWA on December 31 ‘still’ owned and 
operated 904 projects which cost $122,355 - 
308, and' the FWA administrator feels that 
grants of such ‘properties to municipalities 
who have made no irivestment in them would 
be’ unfair to those cities that paid a share of 
the cost of their project. These 904 projects 
include schools, hospitals, nurses’ homes, 
water and’ sewer systems, recreation units, 
and fire and police units. 


Airports. The CAA on February 8 issued 
a revised national airport plan listing 4,431 
airports which the CAA believes should be 
constructed or improved during the next 
three years. Of the 4,431 projects, 2,550 
would be entirely new airports. The basis 
for selecting airport locations and the size 
of the airport is indicated in the plan, and 
may be secured on request to the CAA. The 
War Assets Administration has just issued 
a pamphlet entitled How A Community May 
Obtain A Surplus Airport. 





City Acts ‘to Prevent Strikes 


N. New York City the division of labor 
relations, established in the mayor’s 
office last October, has concerned itself with 
20 industrial disputes of major importance. 
Sixteen of these were settled without work 
stoppage, largely through the preventive 
work ‘initiated by the head of the division 
whose’ job it is to see a labor crisis in its 
beginning stage and to do something about 
it. The division does not duplicate the work 
of the state and federal mediation agencies. 
The division watches for expiration dates of 
collective bargaining contracts in vital indus- 
tries —- food, transportation, public utilities, 
medical supplies — and nudges the parties 
to these contracts into renegotiation meet- 
ings at an early date. 
If the parties to these labor contracts do 
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not'seem tobe near agreement within 15 days 
of the expiration date, ‘the :mayor’s, labor 
relations ' division asks ‘whether the ‘state or 
federal mediation services will lend: a hand. 


Ifit appears that the negotiators are not res’ 


sponding to’ the efforts\of mediation, and 
there. is’ danger ofa strike, sthe "mayor 
formally asks ‘the union’ and the employers 
to maintain the status quo. The mayor then 
appoints a three-man’ citizens committee to 
use their talents to resolve the dispute: In 
each instance to date these committees have 
persuaded antagonistic interests to ‘settle 
their differences without a work stoppage. In 
the hope that the ‘methods: which have 
helped minimize’ labor strife in’ New York 
City will prove beneficial in other parts of 
the country, a 16-page brochure’ entitled 
The O’ Dwyer Plan for Industrial Peace has 
been published and is‘available on request to 
Edward G. Maguire, labor relations director, 
mayor’s office; Municipal Building, New 
York. 





Adopts Code and Rules for Sanitary 
Control of Eating Places 


ORFOLK, Virginia, has published 2,000 
copies of a 28-page ordinance and code 
regulating food handlers and food establish- 
ments adopted late in 1946: This ordinance 
embodies the best practices developed by the 
United States Public Health Service and the 
local public health service sanitation ad- 
visory board. In addition to the required 
practices, each section of the ordinance 
states the public health reason_supporting 
the practices, followed by’ rules and -réegula- 
tions interpreting ‘the legal sections:. The 
style used is illustrated by the section relat- 
ing to screening of, food establishments, 
which reads: 

Screens — All openings, into the-outer) air, 
of. every, food establishment, shall be effectively 
screened with not less than 16-mesh wire or 
plastic cloth, and doors shall be self-closing and 
doors to the outer’ air open outward: | Public 
Health. Reasons: | Flies’ may. contaminate’ the 
food, with disease organisms. thus, nullifying the 
effectiveness, of all other public, health safe- 
guards. Rules and Regulations: ‘This section 


‘shall be deemed to have been satisfied if: (1) 


all ‘openings ‘to the outer air are’ ‘effectively 


screened with not, less; than) 16-mesh wire or, 
plastic cloth; and all, doors are. self-closing, and 
screen doors to the outer air open outward; and 
(2) flies are absent. —— 

The “public health reasons” ‘are italicized 
to draw the attention of the reader; while 
the rulés ‘dnd regulations Constitute an inter- 
pretation of’ each section of ‘the otdinarice. 
Such annotations to the sundry sections may 
result in greater appreciation for their neces- 
sity and a fuller understanding by food 
handlers and operators of food éstablish- 
ments by whom compliance is mandatory. 
This innovation is one of several others con-’ 
templated to bring about a closer under- 
standing between the citizens of Norfolk 
and their government. — C. A. HarreEtt, 
city manager, Norfolk, Virginia. 





Use of Low-Cost.Methods of 
Maintaining Sheet Asphalt: Streets 


HE method used by Baltimore, Mary- 

land in maintaining sheet asphalt streets 
is obsolete and expensive, according to a 
survey recently made by the Commission 
on Governmental Efficiency and Economy, 
Inc., in that city. Baltimore’s “replacement”’ 
method, used on sheet asphalt streets con- 
sists of removing all of the old pavement 
down to the concrete base and replacing one 
and one-half inches each of binder and top- 
ping courses or three inches in all. This is 
the only method of repair to sheet asphalt 
streets used by Baltimore other than the 
temporary “cold-patch” material used, on 
surface cuts, etc., until the “replacement” 
repairs are made. 

Of Baltimore’s 8,500,000 square yards. of 
sheet asphalt streets more than 4,600,000 
square yards are over 20 years old and 
worn-out. _ Baltimore’s appropriation of 
$585,000 in 1946 provided for repairing 
245,000 square yards. At this rate, it would 
take the city about 20 years to maintain 
thé asphalt streets now worn-out and badly 
in need of repairs. Furthermore, Baltimore 
never'can hope to catch-up on its -mainte- 
nance even in 20 years because the asphalt 
pavements are wearing out at a much greater; 
rate than repairs: are made by the. “‘replace- 
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ment” method. The unit price per square 
yard for these repairs has increased nearly 
100 per cent in the last ten years ($1.23 to 
$2.40) while budget appropriations increased 
65 per cent. From this it is readily apparent 
Baltimore’s increases in budget appropria- 
tions have not provided for increased repair 
of streets but have gone to meet rising unit 
prices. 

A major factor in Baltimore’s high unit 
cost is the digging up of the two old pave- 
ment courses. Certain other cities avoid this 
expense by using low-cost methods that util- 
ize the original pavement as a base upon 
which to lay a new wearing surface (“re- 
surfacing” and “surface treatment” methods) 
and the costs today compare favorably with 
prewar costs. For example, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, and St. Louis use these more econom- 
ical “resurfacing” and “surface treatment” 
methods to prolong the useful life of worn 
street pavements at maximum efficiency and 
minimum cost. 

The Cincinnati unit cost for the “resur- 
facing” method has decreased from 34 to 
30 cents in the six-year period 1941-46 while 
St. Louis unit prices increased from 31 to 
38 cents per square yard for this method. 
Baltimore’s method, however, increased from 
$1.76 to $2.40 for the same period. In Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis all types of pavements 
are resurfaced. Detroit uses a slightly differ- 
ent method of “resurfacing” that consists of 
a one-inch layerof binder and one-inch layer 
of sheet asphalt. Detroit’s unit cost for this 
work in 1946 was 96 cents per square yard. 
It should be stated that Cincinnati, Detroit, 
and St. Louis operate municipal asphalt 
plants. 

During 1946 Cincinnati, Detroit, and St. 
Louis used the “surface treatment” method 
to repair from 500,000 to 1,400,000 square 
yards of street. Unit prices for this method 
varied from approximately six to nine cents 
per square yard in these cities which 
adopted this method during the war years, 
but are continuing it as a good means of 
retarding deterioration until subsequent “‘re- 
surfacing” or reconstruction is financially 
possible. 

Two important factors in these methods, 
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in addition to smooth riding quality of the 
surface, are (a) the waterproofing of the 
pavement, thus preventing deterioration and 
(b) the increase in structural strength. This 
increase is in direct proportion to the pave- 
ment thickness. Engineers report that no 
situation has been encountered where a 
thickness of four inches of asphaltic con- 
crete resurfacing would not salvage a port- 
land cement concrete pavement which was 
six or more inches thick. Cities report that 
repairs by these new techniques have proved 
very economical and satisfactory. In addi- 
tion, less materials and labor are required 
by these maintenance methods than by the 
“replacement” type of repairs such as Balti- 
more uses. 

Cincinnati also uses the “heater” method 
for repairs where the asphalt material of the 
pavement is deteriorated and must be par- 
tially removed or replaced. This method 
costs Cincinnati 85 cents and Washington 
93 cents per square yard. Engineers have 
pointed out that the heater method has 
many advantages over the replacement 
method, and that it appears to give approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the life of the entire 
replacement of new pavement. The low-cost 
repair methods used in these cities, together 
with cost data, are described in bulletins 
recently issued by the Commission on Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency and Economy, Inc. — 
D. BENTON BiseEr, director, Commission on 
Governmental Efficiency and Economy, Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore. 


Revenue, Expenditure and Debt Trends 
Analyzed by Census Bureau 


HE general property tax, according to 

the Governments Division of the United 
States Bureau of the Census continued to 
be the chief source of municipal revenue in 
1945 as in preceding years. In fact, there 
was very little change in general revenues 
and expenditures of the cities over 25,000 
in 1945 as compared with the three preced- 
ing years (see chart). While the property 
tax yielded about the same as in 1944, other 
taxes provided $259,000,000, aid for other 
governments $484,000,000, and _ revenue 
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from charges and miscellaneous sources 
$255,000,000—all of these amounts being 
higher in 1945 than those of the previous 
year. 

With regard to expenditures, the 397 
largest cities spent 2.6 per cent more than 
in 1944. About three-fourths of the total, 
or $1,964,000,000, was for operation. This 
was 3.1 per cent more than was spent the 
year before with increases occurring in 
expenditures for practically all functions. 
The greatest rise was for maintenance of 
streets and highways as many cities began 
to make repairs which were deferred during 
the war. School expenditures continue vir- 
tually unchanged, comprising 23.2 per cent 
of the total operating expenditure of the 
397 cities. It should be stated that in about 
two-thirds of the urban areas of over 25,000 
the school function is financed by independ- 
ent school districts or by units of government 
other than the city. Only 3.4 per cent of the 
total general expenditures were for capital 
outlay. Debt service charges were 7.5 per 
cent less than in 1944. 

Gross debt outstanding at the end of the 
fiscal year 1945 totaled $7,330,000 for the 
397 cities over 25,000, a decrease of 2.2 per 
cent from that at the end of 1944. More 
than one-half of this amount was for general 
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government purposes. Redemption of gen- 
eral debt far exceeded new borrowing for 
general government purposes, with a decrease 
of 5.4 per cent in the amount of such debt 
outstanding. This summary and the accom- 
panying charts are taken from the prelim:- 
nary report, Summary of City Government 
Finances in 1945, issued last December by 
the Governments Division of the Bureau of 
the Census. 





Provides On-the-Job Training for 
Supervisory and New Employees 


ANSAS CITY, Missouri, recently com- 

pleted the first year of a long-term 
in-service training program designed to im- 
prove management-employee relations, tech- 
niques of supervision, quality and quantity 
of work performed by employees, and rela- 
tions with the public. When the training 
program was inaugurated early in 1946 a 
full-time employee-training supervisor was 
added to the staff of the personnel depart- 
ment. In-service training was a new idea 
for many of the city’s 3,400 employees, and 
it was recognized at the outset that the 
success of the program depended upon the 
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support of the department and division heads 
and supervisors. 

~The ‘training supervisor called: on each 
department head _to- explain the'‘basic pur- 
pose of the new: program’: and to: Solicit co- 
operation. The next step was a letter from 
the city manager to: éach department head 
requesting support of the: program. At about 
the same-time the employees’ mieaithly jour- 
nal carried an article on: the, 
the program, stating . thataitwiad the support 
of all top officialse: ar im 








training class hadbeen sta 

During the fret ye am con- 
sisted chiefly ‘Of “train pervisory 
employees. The first ¢fa a) of 


department and'@ ee ision . ids ob 


for this siaieniite group was designed for 
the specific purpose of generating more en- 
thusiasm for supervisory training, and  re- 
moving any doubts concerning its value by 
showing just. what kind of» training their 
subordinate supervisors would get. At the 
meetings-of this group: many personnel ques- 
tions were discussed. 

The basis of the training course fot super- 
visory: personnel was the job relations train- 
ing: ‘material developed by the War Man- 
power: Commission. It was: rewritten. to 
adapt.it: to: supervisory: relations in local 
government. At the first session the: idea 
that training of subordinates is one of the 
most important duties of supervisors was 
stressed,, Group discussions ,were.led: by..the 
employee , training supervisor and classes 
were held in the city hall once a week be- 
tween 4. and 6 P.M: without cost to the 
employees. Nearly 200. supervisors! com 
pleted the supervisory: training course, in 
1946, 

Before the:courses were completed a num- 
ber. of supervisors suggested other types of 
training. One supervisor, for example, pre- 
pared material and organized: and conducted 
a group-training course: in, elementary sur- 


veying for all of the rodmen,: chainmen, and. 


transitmen.. Likewise,'.a shortcourse: for 


the first” 





machinists: was ‘organized and conducted by: 


supervisory personnel; Laté:in ‘the year’a 


pilot course:in ‘public’ relations’ was started); 


and during 1947 this type of training will 


be provided for’ several hundred employees 
(see p. 54: in this issue). ‘A eourse: in ‘tax! 


assessments will be started! this month. 


Another type of training which recently: 


met’ with- unanimous approval of) the city 
manager ‘and department heads as well as 


the supervisory employees is an orientation» 


course which: will be inaugurated during this 
year by the personnel department. It will 
be ‘given’ to: all new city employees during 
the first:week they are on the job, and the 
same course will be given to old employees 
im groups at ‘convenient times. This orienta- 
tion. trainmg requires three and one-half 
hours’and is designed to inform employees 
of the basic, principles of the merit: system; 


organization of city departments, and per-) 


sonnel policies regarding recruitment, pro- 
motion, leaves of abserice, service. ratings, 
compensation plan, separation from . the 
service, and other rules. For the most part, 
this type of traiming is handled by super- 
visors: who have completed the supervisory 
relations training. In addition to. informing 
employees of personnel practices the pur- 
pose of this training is to give the new 
employee a sense of belonging to an organ- 
ization ‘performing useful and-~ necessary 
services. 

One- year’s. experience with in-service 
training,in Kansas City has shown the fol- 
lowing results~1}, Employees can be sold 
on the. valné- and. need for training if it has 
the wholéheartéd Support of administrative 
personnel. (2). The training ‘of supervisors 
in the techniques of their work: has. also 
served. to. make them more aware Of: the 
need to spend more time in training workers 
they supervise. (3) On-the- jab: training re- 
veals the need for special kinds. of instruction 
and results in the discovery of ‘qualified city 
hall employees who volunteer*to assist or 
actually to handle the training work ——M. F. 
Morates, employee training sttpervisar, per- 


sonnel department, Kansas City. 
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No Pay for Sleeping Time 


HE United States Circuit Court of Appeals 

recently reversed a lower court award of 
$276,619 to 53 firemen at the Elwood, Illinois, 
ordnance plant for time spent in slumber. Fire- 
men remained at the plant on a 24-hour basis 
and were paid for a 16-hour day. The lower 
court had upheld the contention of the firemen 
that they were entitled to compensation for 
sleeping time because they were on call, if 
needed, during those hours. The higher court 
held, however, that “time spent in sleeping is 
not compensable.” 


Twenty-five Cities Annex Land 


Twenty-five cities of over 10,000 population 
annexed one square mile or more of territory 
in 1946, according to data reported by municipal 
officials for the 1947 Municipal Year Book. 
These cities are Beaumont, Borger, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Lubbock, San Antonio, Tyler, and Waco, 
Texas; Wilmington, North Carolina; Salem, 
Oregon; Reno, Nevada; Columbus, Georgia; 
Denver, Colorado; Marion, Ohio; Fresno and 
Pasadena, California; Kansas City, Missouri; 
and Fairmont, West Virginia. Cities of less than 
10,000 population which annexed more than 
one square mile are Clinton, Illinois; Tupelo, 
Mississippi; Midland, Texas; Gallup, New 
Mexico; Logan, Ohio; Miami, Oklahoma; and 
Russelville, Arkansas. 

Kansas City, Missouri, recently distributed 
3,000 copies of a booklet, entitled A Message 
of Welcome From Your City Government, to 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 
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the residents of a newly annexed area containing 
a population of 10,000. In addition to a mes- 
sage of welcome from the mayor, the pamphlet 
outlines briefly the major services, contains a 
chart showing the percentage distribution of 
revenues and expenditures of the city, and gives 
a detailed list of services available through the 
public works department. In addition to this 
new area, Kansas City voters last fall annexed 
19 square miles in Clay County north of the 
city, effective in 1950. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


Roanoke, Virginia (64,214), city council on 
February 18 levied a 1 per cent tax on real 
estate transfers. The tax, which will be paid 
by the buyer, will raise from $75,000 to 
$100,000 a year. Tax stamps will be attached 
to deeds . . . Akron, Ohio, has levied a “use” 
tax of 50 cents a month added to each house- 
holder’s water bill, which will raise some $800,- 
000 a year .. . Tulsa, Oklahoma, has increased 
its charges for garbage collection service from 
75 cents to $1 a month for single family dwell- 
ings with bills payable three months in advance 
. . . Seattle, Washington, has levied a 50 per 
cent surcharge on out-of-the-city users of the 
city’s sewerage system over and above the 
amount charged those living inside the city 
limits . . . In San Bernardino, California, a 
recent court decision has held invalid an admis- 
sions tax ordinance because the tax is greatly 
out of proportion to the taxes imposed on other 
business. The ordinance levied a tax of three 
cents on each admission ticket and was adopted 
by referendum late in 1944. Under it 21 
licensees would have paid approximately $78,000 
a year, while 2,130 licensees who paid taxes 
under the general business license ordinance 
paid $89,000 . . . Philadelphia recently passed 
a new air terminal concession ordinance under 
which the city will receive at least $1,500 
monthly from operators of airport restaurants 
. . . Winnetka, Illinois, recently adopted an ash 
collection charge of 50 cents a month for resi- 
dences of five rooms, plus 15 cents a month for 
each additional room, with 50 per cent addi- 
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tional for basement collection. For commercial 
buildings and institutions the rate is 35 cents 
per month for each 1,000 square feet. Win- 
netka also raised the dog license fee from $3 
to $4, adopted new license fees for garages, 
filling stations, and laundries, and increased city 
automobile licenses . . . More than 50 California 
cities have enacted local sales taxes, 13 cities 
taking such action recently . . . In Philadelphia 
the city’s earned income tax has yielded the 
city treasury $152,763,000 during the seven 
years that the tax has been in effect . . . The 
Indiana legislature is considering a proposal un- 
der which cities levy a surtax of 10 to 12 per 
cent on the amount of the state gross income 
tax. The state would collect the surtax from the 
citizens of each city adopting it and turn the 
money over to the city. 


Outlaws Ticket Scalpers 


Philadelphia has adopted an ordinance ban- 
ning scalpers and other unscrupulous ticket 
speculators who purchase whole sections of 
tickets to leading sports events and concerts and 
then resell them at exorbitant prices. The new 
ordinance imposes a $100 fine or a 30-day jail 
sentence for each instance of such unauthorized 
resale. To regulate legitimate ticket sales, the 
ordinance requires ticket brokers to pay a $50 
annual license fee. Licensees must be citizens of 
the United States and residents of Pennsylvania 
for at least one year prior to application and 
they may not change the address of their place 
of business more than once during any calendar 
year. Ticket agencies must prominently display 
lists of all tickets offered for sale, showing both 
original and authorized resale prices. Resold 
tickets must be stamped on the back with the 
name of the seller and the original and resale 
prices. The mark-up for resale is limited to 
half of the face value of the ticket with a 
maximum charge of $1 plus tax. Resale of 
tickets may be made only at the licensee’s place 
of business. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among the ordinances of general interest re- 
cently adopted by larger cities is one governing 


electric signs and sign boards in Chicago, ap-. 


proving lease agreements with several airlines 
in St. Louis, a new zoning ordinance incorporat- 


ing a requirement for off-street parking facilities 
in Phoenix, governing the platting of land in 
Racine, licensing contractors and levying build- 
ing permit fees in Denver, establishing stand- 
ards of design and construction for canopies in 
Los Angeles, regulating the operation of parking 
lots and garages in Birmingham, and licensing 
and regulating the operation of coin-cperated 
skill machines in Jacksonville. 


Requires Off-street Parking 


Dearborn, Michigan has amended its zoning 
ordinance to require that off-street parking space 
be provided with certain types of new buildings 
or when existing buildings are altered for certain 
uses. Theatres, auditoriums, stadia, or other 
places of public assembly, except churches, must 
provide vehicle storage space on the basis of 
200 square feet for each four seats. The ordi- 
nance also sets up requirements for retail busi- 
nesses and office buildings, banks, restaurants, 
hotels, bowling alleys, funeral homes, hospitals, 
and apartments. 


Many Cities Consider New Charters 


Among the cities that are revising their char- 
ters is Minneapolis where the charter commis- 
sion has voted to formulate a strong mayor 
type of charter, for submission to the voters in 
May ... In Denver a group of citizens repre- 
senting various organizations is circulating peti- 
tions asking the council to place the question 
of a charter convention before the voters at 
the. May 20 election . . . The Georgia legis- 
lature has enacted a bill to provide the county- 
manager plan for Fulton County (Atlanta) .. . 
In Atlanta a citizens charter commission is pre- 
pairing a new charter which would reduce the 
number of departments and give the mayor 
additional authority and responsibility. It is 
expected that the new charter will be ready in 
time for approval by the current session of the 
general assembly . . . In New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, a charter commission appointed by- the 
mayor is preparing a bill for introduction in the 
state legislature which would provide the strong 
mayor type to replace the present weak mayor 
type. Most of the 53 boards and commissions 
which now control the various municipal activi- 
ties would be replaced by individual department 
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heads’ ‘appointed ‘by the ‘mayor’? '!''. In “San 
Diego County,’ California,’ whith now’'has a 
population of about 550,000, the board of super- 
visérs have adopted a ‘comprehensive’ ordinance 
creating the position “of chief '' administrative 
officer at a salary‘of $12,000'a year, 2 position 
similar to that created by Los Angeles County 
in 1938 .:. . The Teniiesseé’ General Assembly 
on February 9 abolished ‘the’ couti¢il-manager 
plan in Knoxville and restored the mayor-coun- 
cil plan. effective next January, 1.9. . Three 
Texas cities recently voted to consolidate and 
adopt the namé of Baytown.’ The three cities 
are Goose Creek, Pelly,‘and' Baytown | : . Five 
cities’ have adopted the council-manager ‘plan 
since January 1: University’ City, ‘Missouri 
(33,023); Colonial ‘Beach; Virginia '(1,105) ; 
Grafton, West Virginia ‘(7,431)$ and Wayne, 
Michigan’ (4,223). 


City Not Liable for Damage 


The supreme court of Florida.in a recent 
decision held that damage caused to a person’s 
property by a city acting within its legal rights 
is “injury without wrong.” The court affirmed 
a Circuit court’ finding “that “fhe -plaiiitiff was 
without redress .for damage caused: to’ his 
property by ocean tides after the city of Palm 
Beach built a groin into the sea. The groin 
changed “the natural action.and the currents of 
the ocean, so as to cause them, to whip around 
to the south of the groin and to beat against 
and excessively wash away. plaintiff’s land.”. The 
court said the city had been authorized to pro- 
tect its ocean boulevard against. danger iof de- 
struction from action by the sea by the .con- 
struction of seawalls, bulkheads, and groins, 


Rezone to Enforce Master Plan. , 


The Milwaukee master ‘plan,’ recently | sub- 
mitted to the’ board of land commissioners, 
calls for a major stréet system, a civic center, 
landscaped parking areas riear all public build- 
ings, recreation areas’and parkways, ‘and réloca- 
tion of transportation terminals. A prime ob- 
ject ‘of the’ plan is to provide ‘for orderly  re- 
development of the city to help stop the flight 
to ‘the suburbs’ of fesidents’' seeking respite 
from city inconvenience, noise, and dirt. The 
new plan is designed’ to’ bring advantages’ of 
suburban living into city areas while maintain- 


| Marck 


‘ing’ inherent’ benefits’ of the’ city: Planners Say 


this depends on adoption ‘of a'new zoning ordi- 
hance to redute zoning classifications ‘from 84 
to 14.’ In sone ‘residential areas as much’4s 
10,006 square’ feet'’per one-family dwelling 
would ‘be required. Areas zoned for elevator 
type apartments’ would require 400 square feet 
per’ family+lot area: In‘ commercial’ and indus- 
trial areas’ off-street loading ‘would be required. 
A stringent smoke-control ordinance would ‘be 
tied in ‘with the proposed zoning ordinance ‘to 
insure against industry adversely affecting the 
value of residential ‘districts. Capital improve- 
ments included in the plan. will cdst’ $72,000,000. 


Regulating Taxicabs 


Four Chicago suburbs — Glencoe, Winnetka, 
Kenilworth, and Wilmette — have recently 
adopted anserdinance-requiring taxicabs to carry 
an increased amount of, property damage and 
public liability insurance, Licensees or drivers 
are required to carry insurance to cover injury 
or death to one person in the amount of $7,500, 
to more than one person caused by a single 
accident in the amount of $17,500, and property 
damage in the amount of $5,000. In lieu of 
the duplicate policies or, certificates .of insur- 
ance, the licensee may, furnish bond in the 
amount of $35,000 for personal injury or death, 
and $10,000 for property damage. 


What Makes Your City Tick? 


As a service to California communities in 
planning for their economic development, the 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment Com- 
mission has issued a publication entitled Fore- 
casting a City’s Future. Using Sacramento and 
its environs as ‘an example, this study takes the 
area apart to examine its mainsprings, to show 
what makes it tick economically, and to esti- 
mate what the future may bring in growth and 
expansion. The study is designed as a guide to 
aid other California cities in their planning by 
showing: | (1) How, the basic, factors in the 
economy of each community can be analyzed 
and prospects ‘for the future ‘realistically ‘ap- 
praised.'-(2) Examples of the kinds of economic 
studies that ‘aré essential to provide a basis for 
physical plans. (3) ‘The importance to business, 
industry, and labor of knowing what is happen- 
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ing to.\the «economy of \the:. community <as' a 


whole. (4) How the:state and national'economic 
influences and: trends reflect themselves within 
the community and ‘how these factors “can ‘be 
made useful in: planning for the ‘future.:: The 
report states that California cities, in‘ dommon 


with other American communities, face inéscap- 


able trends — more population im urban areas, 
larger proportions of employment in distribution 
and services, a higher rate of labor ‘turnover, 
greater concentration» of operations: in large 
otganizations, a faster rate of obsolescence in 
physical ‘plants and: machinery, and’ a gradually 
increasing regional self-sufficiency. By identify- 
ing these forces, ‘studying their effects and tak- 
ing them into account: im planning, a ‘city ‘can 
make them operate to advantage. 


News About City Police 


Toledo, Ohio, is using four Jeeps in traffic 
control work: ‘These cars have replaced motor- 
cycles and are used in connection with’ traffic 
violations as well as for escort ‘cars and for 
supporting other squad cars where extra officers 
are needed. Painted white with the word 
“POLICE” -on ‘the ‘cowl, on- the sides, on both 
sides of the hood and on the rear, the Jeeps 
have been a great factor in preventing traffic 
violations on the most heavily travelled streets, 
according to the police chief ... . Philadelphia 
has recently installed FM police radio equip- 
ment at a cost of $160,000, with two-way radio 
installations in each of 239 police cars . . 
Yonkers, New York, has established a juvenile 
aid bureau in the police department . . . Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, is making plans to acquire 
lie detector equipment for the police department 
. . . Salina, Kansas, has announced plans for 
installation of a three-way radio hook-up to be 
used cooperatively by city police and county 
law enforcement officers. 


Restoring Pavement Cuts 


Kansas City, Missouri, has adopted the policy 
of making pavement. repairs on all street cuts. 
Master plumbers have been notified that the 
city will backfill as wellas repair the pavement 
on all street: cuts, the ‘charge for this ‘work 
being included as separate items on bills to be 
rendered to plumbers. This policy was adopted 
in order to hasten the repairs of street cuts and 
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to assure that ‘the work is done properly’. . . 
Toledo, Ohio; recently adopted-a comprehensive 
ordinance’ regulating the use; construction, ‘and 
repair -of ‘sidewalks, driveways, atid curb open- 
ings ‘in streets): 


Cities Plan Produce Supermarkets ,; 


Several’ cities are’ drafting ‘plans for new pro- 
duce sipermarkets to help get perishable foods 
from farms to dining tables faster, cheaper, arid 
fresher. New York City has plans for the larg- 
est wholesale produce market in the world: One 
out’ of every eight’ carlots of fruits and vege- 
tables produced ‘in’ the ‘United’ States for’ sale 
in unprocessed form passes through New York 
and the new market will handle the bulk of this 
produce. ‘The Cincinnati Planning Commission 
is working on a plan’ for a similar market to 
serve a wide area in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. Omaha and other 
Cities also are designing modernized produce 
markets to help keep food distribution apace 
with population ‘growth. 


Personnel News from Here and There 


Miami, Florida, has hired 12 disabled veter- 
ans as police clerks to operate the telephone 
switchboard and police teletype equipment. The 
recruits met all civil service requirements for 
policemen except physical qualifications . 
Detroit has adopted an ordinance designed to 
prevent impersonation of one person for an- 
other at civil service examinations. In Buffalo 
the local civil service commission provides for 
positive photographic identification of applicants 
at each step in the examining process by taking 
the applicant’s picture when he files application 
.. 1oIn Long Beach, California, the “voters on 
February 11 bya 10-to-1 vote adopted a char- 
ter amendment to require a hearing on the re- 
moval of the city manager . .'. Thirty-three police 
officers: from various: parts of the country,’ sé- 
lected ina nationwide: competition, are’ attend- 
ing the Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute. The course will run ‘for four and one-half 
months; In the past 11 years 328 police officers 
have graduated from this'course’. . . The Texas 
Construction Council, composed of members 
of the state municipal league and ‘of the pro- 
fessional engineers’. and contractors’ groups, 
has recently distributed to Texas city officials 
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a standard labor classification for the construc- 
tion of water, sewer, and gas lines, and also for 
the construction of sewage treatment and water 
filtration plants. The standards are designed for 
use by cities in preparing contract documents 
for construction projects . . . The National 
Recreation Association reports the median salary 
for municipal recreation executives in 1946 was 
$3,300 in cities of less than 10,000; $3,600 in 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000; $4,400 in cities of 
100,000 to 250,000; and $6,000 in cities over 
500,000 . . . Stockton, California, has adopted 
new personnel rules which provide, among other 
things, that any employee who shall absent him- 
self from his daily work without a leave of 
absence for a period of two consecutive work 
days shall be deemed to have voluntarily and 
by his own action terminated and permanently 
resigned from his position. This rule was 
adopted after city employees in the park and 
street departments had gone out on strike on 
three different occasions . . . In Boston more 
than 1,400 firemen began a 48-hour work week 
on Febraury 4, as voted by citizens last Novem- 
ber. The men will work two 10-hour day shifts 
and two 14-hour night shifts each week. 


Some Recent State Court Decisions 


Courts in seven states have recently handed 
down decisions of general municipal interest. 
The Texas Supreme Court recently upheld a 
Dallas ordinance forbidding municipal em- 
ployees to join unions. The court action is an 
outgrowth of CIO efforts last spring to organize 
a union of 200 local garbage collection em- 
ployees. At that time a lower court denied the 
union an injunction to restrain the city from 
dismissing union members . . . The right of the 
city of Louisville to spend “profits” accumulated 
from the municipal toll bridge was upheld re- 
cently in a test case before the circuit court. 
The surplus amounted to $275,000 following 
deduction of all operating expenses and retire- 
ment of bonds issued to finance the bridge. . . 
The supreme court of Ohio recently held that 
the director of finance of Dayton did not have 
the right to collect union dues either with or 
without reimbursement . . . In Minnesota the 
state supreme court recently held that munici- 
palities must pay the four-cent state tax on 
gasoline used in publicly operated vehicles . 
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The district court of appeals in Berkeley, Calj- 
fornia, has held that a member of the council 
cannot be appointed to any municipal adminis. 
trative office if the council of which he is a 
member raises the compensation of that office 
. . . The supreme court of Oregon in the case 
of Morris v. City of Salem recently upheld the 
right of the city to enter into a contract for 
the rental of parking meters during a six-months 
trial period, with an option to purchase the 
meters after the trial period. Even though the 
contract involved an expenditure of funds that 
were not budgeted, the court held that there 
was no showing of probable injury to the plain- 
tiff or to the taxpayers generally, and that the 
contract did not create a debt or liability in 
violation of any law or charter limitation. 

The supreme court of Florida recently upheld 
a Miami ordinance requiring chicken yards and 
residences to be separated by at least 100 feet. 
The ordinance had been attacked as discrimi- 
natory against owners of small lots, but city 
officials defended the ordinance as necessary for 
the protection of public health. 


Off-street Parking, No Curb Space 


In Baltimore a community council on street 
traffic, composed of representatives of 24 civic 
and trade groups, has endorsed legislation which 
would permit the city to build and operate park- 
ing lots and garages, or to lease them to private 
operators . . . In Pittsburgh the regional plan- 
ning association has recommended that the city 
provide off-street parking facilities which would 
be operated by the city through a municipal 
parking authority. Twenty new parking garages 
of three to five levels would be built, and the 
city would lease a number of additional garages 
and lots, the entire program to cost $36,000,000, 
financed by 30-year revenue bonds . . . In Min- 
neapolis the civic center development associa- 
tion has released plans for 10 proposed parking 
garages on the fringes of the business district, 
some above and some below ground . . . In 
Pennsylvania a bill has been introduced in the 
state legislature to authorize Philadelphia to 
acquire sites for underground parking garages. 
A similar bill giving all cities in the state power 
to acquire land and erect and operate parking 
lots and garages has been introduced in the 
Washington state legislature . . . In Eugene, 
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Oregon, a recently completed survey shows a 
need for additional off-street parking space for 
1,400 to 1,800 cars, and that 10 years hence 
parking space will be needed for 2,300 to 2,700 
cars. The 10-year estimate was based on the 
assumption that population will increase 20 per 
cent and that car ownership will increase from 
the present one car to three persons to one car 
for two persons. As the result of this survey 
the chamber of commerce and realty board 
adopted resolutions urging the council to con- 
sider acquisition of off-street space immediately 
for 1,600 cars, and that the city require new 
or expanded business buildings to provide their 
own parking space . . . New York City has 
extended the daytime parking ban to hundreds 
of blocks, including nearly all of the financial 
district. Atlanta and Cleveland also have started 
to ban daytime parking on main business streets 
... Birmingham, Alabama, has adopted an ordi- 
nance prohibiting deliveries by large trucks in 
the downtown section between 8 o’clock and 6 
o'clock daily . . . State legislatures in California, 
Ohio, and Oregon, are considering bills designed 
to expand public auto parking facilities in cities. 
Maximum rates and bonding of operators of 
privately operated lots would be regulated by 
bills introduced in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island. 


Finance News from Here and There 


The city of Ames, Iowa, recently issued a 
comprehensive bond prospectus containing in- 
formation about the financial condition of the 
city. The prospectus gives local social and eco- 
nomic trends, population changes, and diversi- 
fication of industry, as well as financial data 
... Sterling, Kansas (1,932), recently paid off 
the last of its outstanding indebtedness .. . 
Long Beach, California, voters recently defeated 
a proposal to issue $600,000 in bonds for an 
incinerator, a similar proposal for $450,000 
having been defeated last July . . . Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado, recently issued $930,000 in water 
bonds, selling part at 1.59 per cent interest, and 
part at 1.47 per cent . . . In an attempt to find 
a solution to the problem of tax abandoned 
vacant urban land, the American Municipal As- 
sociation is making a survey among more than 
750 cities . . . Jersey City, New Jersey, has 
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increased its water rates by one-third from 90 
cents to $1.20 per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Radio and Fire Apparatus 


The Minneapolis fire department recently put 
into operation a two-way FM-radio system, with 
units installed on 41 pieces of fire apparatus 
and in 10 officers’ cars. Receivers were installed 
in 23 fire stations and the fire chief and radio 
supervisor also have receiving sets in their 
homes. All telephone and box alarms are trans- 
mitted over the air and then over the fire alarm 
system. 


Cities Complete Housing Projects 


Acting to offset effects of federal housing aid 
curtailments, emergency housing projects in 
New York and other cities are being given 
transfusions of local and state funds to insure 
their completion. New York City has appropri- 
ated $3,866,000 to cover costs of finishing 1,000 
temporary dwelling units which otherwise would 
have remained uncompleted because of dwind- 
ling federal funds . . . In Hartford, Connecticut, 
60 dwellings are being finished with $135,000 
state and local funds appropriated on a fifty- 
fifty basis . . . Waterbury, Connecticut, is put- 
ting up $52,000, matched by the state, to com- 
plete 48 units suspended by FPHA .. . Sixteen 
Massachusetts municipalities have started build- 
ing some 2,500 permanent dwellings for veter- 
ans. Municipal financing of veterans housing 
was authorized last year by the state legislature. 
These municipal housing projects are distinct 
from the federal temporary re-use housing being 
erected in 40 Massachusetts cities and towns 
. . . War housing projects, suitable for perma- 
nent occupancy, are being sold in some cities to 
individuals or tenant groups. Cascade Terrace, 
permanent war housing development operated 
by the Everett, Washington, housing authority, 
has been sold unit by unit to individuals rather 
than in “bulk” to investors. Prices ranged 
from $4,250 to $4,750 for one-family houses 
and $5,570 to $6,400 for duplexes. Total amount 
of the sale about equalled original construction 
costs met by the government . . . Rent control 
bills have been introduced in at least 11 state 
legislatures so far this year. A new Virginia 
law permits a 15 per cent rent increase if and 
when federal regulations lapse. 








Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


7s CALIFORNIA (100,024). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience desir- 
able. Appointment deferred until after May 
council election. Charter limits salary to 
$10,000. Address Mayor’s Office. 

Lynwoop, CALIFORNIA (16,700). City Man- 
ager. Desire public administrative experience. 
Salary $4,200. Appointment as soon as possi- 
ble. Apply Raymond A. Doty, mayor. 

JACKSONVILLE BEACH, FLormpa (3,566). City 
Manager. Council desires applications from ex- 
perienced men. Present salary $3,600 plus $75 
per month for car and other expense. Steps are 
being taken to raise this maximum but cannot 
be effective before fall. H. A. Prather is mayor. 

LuDINGTON, MICHIGAN (8,701). City Man- 
ager. Position open because of death of C. W. 
Baggott. Mayor out of city until April 1. Ap- 
plications will be accepted by city clerk with 
possible appointment by May 1. 

SYLVAN LAKE, MIcHIGAN (1,041). City 
Manager, to serve also as clerk and treasurer. 
New council-manager charter approved on Feb- 
ruary 27 by vote of 215 to 38 becomes effective 
at once. Typing as well as managerial ability 
needed. Salary $3,300 to $3,600. G. Richard 
Jarvis, president of village, 1820 Inverness 
Avenue, Pontiac. 

LupDLow, VERMONT (tn 2,458, vil. 1,780). 
City Manager. Engineering and management 
background preferred. Salary $3,000 to $4,000. 
R. S. Devereux, chairman of municipal boards. 

ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA (6,253). City Manager. 
Council prefers man with previous manager 
experience and electrical or mechanical engineer- 
ing training and experience. City owns utilities. 
Salary $6,000 to $8,000. Walter J. Jones is 
mayor. 

BryAN, TEXAS (20,000 est.). City Manager. 
Expect to make appointment by March 1. Sal- 
ary $6,000. Ivan Langford is mayor. 

SHERMAN, Texas (17,156). City Manager. 
Desire man with manager experience, prefer- 
ably college trained, age between 35 and 45. 
Salary $4,500 and up. Hope to make appoint- 
ment before April 1. T. F. Aston is mayor. 

MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN (15,928). Engineer. 
City wants young man with electrical engineer- 
ing background. Salary $3,000. James R. Pol- 
lock is city manager. 

MERRILL, WISCONSIN (10,000). City Engi- 
neer. Municipal engineering experience required. 
Salary not determined. Apply to city clerk. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 


PusBLic ADMINISTRATION. Fellowships. Littauer 
fellowships carrying stipends up to $1,500, and 
administration fellowship carrying stipends up 
to $1,000, are available to college graduates for 
the year 1947-48. For information and applica- 
tion blank address the school at 118 Littauer 
Center, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. Applications should be filed by 
April 1, 1947. 


APPOINTMENTS 


G. LyLe BELSLEY, director of the Civil Sery- 
ice Assembly in the United States and Canada, 
1935-40, has been appointed director of organi- 
zation and personnel of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

WititrAmM C. Beyer, who has been director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research in Phila- 
delphia for 23 years, has resigned to accept an 
appointment to the political science faculty of 
the Wharton School and to the training staff of 
the Institute of Local and State Government 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


RICHARD E. EDMONDSON, general superintend- 
ent and assistant city engineer, Montrose, Colo- 
rado, has been appointed city manager of Mont- 
rose. 

RoBert A. FINLAYSON, manager of Montrose, 
Colorado, 1936-40, has been appointed city 
manager of Oregon City, Oregon. 

J. L. Horner, water works superintendent of 
Henderson, Texas, has been appointed city 
manager of Pittsburg, Texas. 


OreN L. Kino, city manager of Montrose, 
Colorado, since 1942, has been appointed first 
manager of Pendleton, Oregon. 

H. L. McCuttoucu, city engineer for the 
past ten years, has been appointed city manager 
of Murfreesboro, Tennessee to succeed S. S. 
Cox who resigned after 20 years of service in 
that community. 

Kent MAtHEwson, chief of the personnel 
management division of the Veterans Adminis- 
trative branch office at Richmond, Virginia, has 
been appointed city manager of Asheboro, North 
Carolina. 

Evan Emery Peterson, of the University 
of Denver, has been appointed city manager of 
Coos Bay, Oregon. 

E. A. Ro.ison, city manager of Redding, 
California, 1918-26, Santa Barbara, 1926-27, 
Redwood City, 1929-35, San Mateo County, 
1937-38, and more recently assistant deputy 
regional director with the War Assets Adminis- 
tration, has been appointed first manager of 
Avalon, California. 

GrorceE C. SHANNON, manager of Lynwood, 
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California, since February 1, 1945, is the first 
city manager of Oxnard, California. 


T. Epwarp TEMPLE, city manager of Hope- 
well, Virginia, since November, 1944, has been 
appointed first city manager of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 


ALLEN WILCox, town manager of Castletown, 
Vermont, 1944-46, and of Cavendish, Vermont 
since April, 1946, is the new town manager of 
Norway, Maine. 


Joun F. Wittmort, staff member of the 


United States Bureau of the Budget, has been 
appointed executive director of the Dade County 
(Miami) Research Foundation. Mr. Willmott 
has had 25 years of governmental research ex- 
perience, including staff positions with the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association and the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association. 


CoLEMAN Wooppury, former assistant ad- 
ministrator of the. National Housing Agency, 
and more recently with the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed executive director 
of the National Association of Housing Officials. 


The Pick of the Month 





A CHECK LIST FOR THE REVIEW OF LOCAL 
SUBDIVISION CONTROLS. National Housing 
Agency, Washington, D.C., 1947. 43pp. 


This check list will be useful to local officials 
in determining what subdivision regulations are 
needed in a given city. 


GENERAL 


COMPARATIVE STATUS OF 43 CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE BosTON METROPOLITAN COMMISSION 
Districts. Bureau for Research in Municipal 
Government, Harvard Graduate School of 
Public Administration, Cambridge. 1947. 69 
pp. 

Directory oF City Services, 1947. By Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. City Manager’s Office, 
City Hall, Pontiac, Michigan. 1947. 48pp. 


ELECTIONS CALENDAR FOR 1947. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
1947. 6pp. 


Kansas GOVERNMENTAL GuImDE. League of 
Kansas Municipalities, Capitol Federal Build- 
ing, Topeka. 1947. 15ipp. $5. 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE IN Kansas. By Fred- 
eric H. Guild and Clyde F. Snider. Bureau 
of Government Research, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 1946. 79pp. 


Our Farr City. By Robert S. Allen. The 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17. 1947. 387pp. $3.50. 


Pustic INVESTMENT AND FULL EMPLOYMENT. 
International Labor Office, 3450 Drummond 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 1946. 348pp. $2.25. 


SELECTED READINGS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY ON IN- 
TERGOVERNWENTAL RELATIONS. Council on 


Intergovernmental Relations, 
D.C. 1946. 25pp. 


(1) ToLepo INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CHARTER. 
(2) ToLtepo PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 
(Reprints from Toledo City Journal, January 
25, 1947.) Labor-Management Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, Fire and Police Alarm Building, 
Toledo. 

Your Community; Its Provision FoR HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, SAFETY, AND WELFARE. By Joanna 
C. Colcord. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 Street, New York City. 1947. 255 
pp. $1.50. 


Washington, 


EDUCATION 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SCHOOL DEPARTMENT SAV- 
INGS. Governmental Research Bureau, 32 
Westminster Street, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. 1947. 17pp. 


FINANCE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS. By 
Herman Berkman. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1947. 25pp. 50 cents. 


COLLECTING DELINQUENT PROPERTY TAXES. Re- 
search Department, Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil, Springfield. 1946. 28pp. 


THE GASOLINE TAX IN TENNESSEE. Tennessee 
Planning Commission, 432 Sixth Avenue, N., 
Nashville 3. 1946. 30pp. 


MUNICIPAL PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS FROM 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL STORE OPERA- 
TIONS IN NorTH CAROLINA. By George C. 
Franklin. North Carolina League of Munici- 
palities. Raleigh. 1946. unpaged. 50 cents. 
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PROBLEMS OF STATE AIDS IN MINNESOTA. The 
Minnesota Institute of Governmental Re- 
search, Inc., 702-704 Empire Bank Building, 
St. Paul 1. 1947. 43pp. 


SumMMary OF City GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1945; PRELIMINARY. United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1946. 11pp. 


Tax Rate Book For 1946. League of Kansas 
Municipalities, Captitol-Federal Building, To- 
peka. 1946. 35pp. $4. 


FIRE 


STATE REGULATION OF FIREARMS. Research De- 
partment, Illinois Legislative Council, Spring- 
field. 1946. 30pp. 


HEALTH 


MEAT AND RESTAURANT INSPECTION. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 1947. 18pp. 

MEDICAL CARE FOR THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK 
STATE. State Commission on Medical Care, 
Albany, New York. February, 1946. 504pp. 

ORDINANCE AND CODE REGULATING FoopD AND 
Foop EsTABLISHMENTS. City Clerk, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 1946. 27pp. $1. 

Mutua Housinc; A VETERAN’S GUIDE. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1946. 55pp. 15 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS, HousING INVENTORY AND FORE- 
CAST CONFERENCE. National Committee on 
Housing, One Madison Avenue, New York 
City 10. 1947. 230pp. $2. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF SUCCESSFUL LocaL Hovus- 
ING AUTHORITY; COMMISSIONERS, EXECUTIVE 
Directors, Houstnc MANAGERS. By B. J. 
Hovde. National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 
19pp. $1. 


PERSONNEL 


PERSONNEL Ru es. City of Albert Lea, city 
hall, Minnesota. January, 1947. 10pp. 

SURVEY REPORT OF THE SALARY STANDARDIZA- 
TION Boarp. Department of Civil Service, 
State Capitol, Albany 1, New York. 1947. 
301lpp. $1.50. 


PLANNING 


THE EcONOMIC FOUNDATIONS AND TRENDS IN 
City AND CouNnTy PLANNING. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 1946. 13pp. 

FORECASTING A City’s Future. State Recon- 
struction and Reemployment Commission, 
631 J Street, Sacramento 14, California. 1946. 
64pp. 

PLANNING HicuHuicuts. Toledo-Lucas County 
Plan Commissions, Court House, Toledo. 

1947. 38pp. 
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SUBDIVISION ConTROL — A STEP Towarp Ber- 
TER COMMUNITIES. State Department of 
Commerce, Albany, New York. 1946. 35pp. 


Wooptawn; A Stupy In CoMMUNITY ConsER- 
VATION. Chicago Plan Commission, city hall, 
Chicago. 1946. 76pp. 


Your City Tomorrow. By Guy Greer. Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. 1947. 210pp. $2.50. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS THAT BUILDING Con- 
TRACTORS BE LIcENSED. By Corwin D. Ed- 
wards. Available from National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, 155 East 44 
Street, New York 17. 1947. Free. 


RECREATION 


RECREATION IN CAMBRIDGE. City Planning 
Board, 57 Inman Street, Cambridge 39, Mas- 
sachusetts. 1946. 56pp. 


TRAFFIC — 


URBAN FREEWAYS. American Transit Associa- 
tion, 292 Madison Avenue, New York. 1947. 
38pp. 


UTILITIES 


How A CoMMUNITY May OBTAIN A SURPLUS 
Arrport. War Assets Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1947. 46pp. 


WELFARE 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PREVENTION 
AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 
SUMMARIES OF RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AC- 
TION. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1947. 136pp. 30 cents. 


1946 COMMITTEE REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS. 
National Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions, 25 Exchange Street, Rochester 4, New 
York. 1946. 


FINANCING SoctAL SecurITy. By Raymond E. 
Manning. Legislative Reference Service, 
United States Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 1946. 118pp. 


JACKSONVILLE Looks aT ITs NEGRO ComMvU- 
Nity; A SuRvEY oF CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
THE NEGRO POPULATION IN JACKSONVILLE 
AND Duvat County, Fiorima. Council of So- 
cial Agencies, Consolidated Building, Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 1946. 113pp. 


SOcIAL PROTECTION: (1) Hearings before House 
Committee on the Judiciary on H.R. 5234. 
March 18, 1946. 63pp. (2) Hearings before 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
on S.1779. March 9, 1946. 5ipp. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1946. 
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